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‘THE CHRISTMAS BOYS.’ 


Tue four or five miles of the Solent are 
to the Isle of Wight what the wider waters 
of the Channel are to England. They keep 
it insular and self-contained, little influenced 
by the thoughts and habits of that wider 
world beyond. Customs that have long 


died in England flourish still in odd nooks 


of the island. Strangest and quaintest of 
all is the old mumming play called ‘ The 
Christmas Boys,’ written in broad dialect, 
with many touches of humour, and performed 
with all the solemn seriousness of the amateur 
by the youths of the village in tavern and 
hall at Christmastide. The framework of 
this piece seems to date from the Crusades ; 
but various historical events and_ heroic 


characters have been since incorporated into 


its dialogue. 


The plot is simple. Father and Mother 


‘Christmas have four sons—King George 


and the Valiant Soldier (both English), the 
Noble Captain (French), and the Turkish 
Knight. The quarrels, duels, and _ recon- 


-ciliations of the sons make up the action. 


Father Christmas is the first to enter :— = 


Here comes I, wold Father Crismus, 

Welcome, or welcome not, 

And I hopes wold Father Crismus 

Will never be forgot. 

And now I’m come I han’t got long to stay, 

But my sons and I will make a little spoort 

Avore we goos away. 

But if you don’t like to hear what Ive got to say, 
Step in, my braiive King George, and clear the way. 
Each character, before leaving the stage, 
always introduces his successor in this 
artless manner. 

King George—who, from subsequent refer- 
ences to a “ viery dragon” and “the King 
o Egypt’s daughter,” was doubtless St. 
George in the piece as originally played—is 
tall and magnificent in cocked hat of coloured 
paper and much spangled and beribboned 
jacket. He strikes a swaggering note at 
once :— 

Room, room, ye gallyants, room, 

And gimme room to rhyme ; 

I be come to show you my activity 

All on this Crismus time. 

I've acted youth, I’ve acted age, 

The like was never zeed avore, or acted on this 
stage. 

But if you won’t listen, &e. 

Then enters the Turkish Knight with turban 

and scimitar :— 

Here comes I, the Turkish Knight, 

In the Turkish land I ‘ve learned to fight ; 

I'll tight King George and all his men, 

And taiime their courage bold ; 

And if his blood be ever zo hot, 

I'll quickly make it coold. 

Oh! if I had him here 

What works there would appear ! 

I°d hag him, I’d jag him, 

I’d cut him as small as a fly, 

And zend him to some far land 

To make a Crismus pie. 

King George reappears and defies the 
infidel, who at first tries the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath, but is goaded into 
fighting by a scornful gibe of King George’s : 

Turk. Kt. Why, sir, did I ever do you any harm? 

Kk. Geo. You did, you saucy cock, so begone. 
Turk, Kt. A saucy cock! Call me that naiime 
again, 
I'll stab thy heart, or any o’ thy men. 

K. Geo. A stab, sir, not the least I fear. 
Jest naiime the plaice, I’ll meet thee there. 

Turk. Kt. Across the water—the hour of vive. 

kK. (co. I'll meet thee there if I be alive. 
Turk. Kt. Across the water, the hour o’ ten, 
Ill meet thee there wi’ four score men. 

K. Geo. With all my heart it sholl be done. 
A loven’ couple do agree 
To fight the battle manfully. 


Throughout the play these last three lines 
are always the prelude to a duel with swords, 
in which the Englishmen, as might be 
expected, are always victors. The Turk 


repeats his terrible threat of “ hagging and 
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jagging,” and “sending to some far land 
to make a Crismus a ” ; but King George 
answers with a deadly thrust and an effective 
repartee 
K. Geo. Mince age hot and mince pies cold, 
I'll send thee to the devil avore thee bist dree days 
wold. 
The drums do beat, the trumpets sound ; 
At the word o’ command, the battle ’s begun ; 
The battle fout in this castle is won. 
[The Turkish Knight falls, 
Oh zee, oh zee, what I have done! | 
I’ve cut him down like the evenen’ zun, 
And now I ‘ve slain this Turkish Knight, 
Ten thousand moore sich men I'd fight, 
All to maintain old England’s right. 
Enter Father Christmas. : : 
Father C. O thou cursed and persecuting Chris- 


tian, 
Just zee what thou hast done ; 
Thou hast ruined me by killen’ o’ my son. 
The mourntul dignity of King George’s reply 
is really rather fine :— 
Wold age, wold age, I did him kill 
Mine honour to maintain ; 
For if I hadn’t sarved him zo, 
He would ha’ sarved me the same. 
He fust gid me the challenge, 
And how could I deny? 
I cut the buttons off his coat, 7; 
And zee there low he lies. [Evit. 
The old man, however, finds a very skilful 
doctor. ‘* What canst thee cure, doctor ?” 
he inquires as a preliminary. 
Doctor. The itch, the stitch, palsy, gout, 
Pains within and pains without; 
And if there were nineteen devils in this man 
I’d zoon fetch twenty out. 
With the aid of a marvellous bottle in the 
doctor’s waistcoat pocket, called “ Hokum 
Smokum Alecumpane,” the dead man is 
revived, and falls to boasting again. The 
Valiant Soldier overhears, and expresses a 
proper disgust :— 
Val. Sold. What little prattlen’ tongue is this I 
hears ? 
Turk. Kt. Not sich a prattlen’ tongue as you 
might think, mounseer. 
Va/. Sold. If you don’t hold your little prattlen’ 
tongue, 
I'll sarve thee worse than any avore have done. 
Another fight ensues ; the Turkish Knight 
is beaten to his knees, and makes a humble 


during the engagement, and dismisses him 
thus :— 

Arise, arise, you Turkish dog ! 

To Turkey go agen 

And tell them what brave champions 

Wold England do maintain. 

The Noble Captain, who is sometimes 
identified with Napoleon Bonaparte, enters, 
and makes a vainglorious speech :— 

Here comes I, the Noble Captain, 
Jest returned from over the say, 


I am called the Noble Captain, 
Ye mout have heard some talk o’ me. 
Fust I fout in France, 
Second I fout in Spain, 
And now I’m come back to England 
To tight King George again 
Or any of his men, 
Vor I never fight one man, but always ten. 
T'll tight ye all, boath big and small, 
And put your king to flight, 
Yor I be come a purpose vor to fight. 
He passes even the bounds of hyperbole 
in the next four lines, which run thus :— 
My head is maiide o’ iron, 
My body is maiide o’ steel, 
My legs is maiide o’ paven’ stones, 
No soord can make me feel. 
Enter King George to the rescue :— 
A. Geo. Come forth, thou foreign dog! To thee 


sa 

Pull out oy soord and fight, 
Pull out thy puss and rey. 
Vor satisfaction I wull have 
Avore I goos away. 

Nob. Capt. No puss wull I pull out, 
No money wull I pay, 
But satisfaction Ihave o’ thee 
Avore I goos away. 
The Noble Captain is defeated, and the 
ministrations of the doctor are again requi- 
sitioned. 

The play concludes with a domestic broil 
between Father and Mother Christmas. 
The latter introduces herself with 

Here comes I, that ha’n’t been yet, 

Wi’ my gurt head and little wit. 

My head is big and my body small, 

But I'll do my best to plaise you all. 
Begins to sweep. 

Sweep, sweep ! all I vinds I sholl keep. 

Father Christmas comes home, his brain 
evidently affected by the scenes he has 
witnessed and the vaunting speeches of the 
combatants :— 

Father C. How dare thee to sweep in my house? 

Mother C. How comes it to be thy house ? 

Father C. My sons and I fout for un. 

Mother C. Where ded ye tight for wn ? 

Father C. In England, Ireland, France, and Spain, 
And now I be come back, Ill fight wold Smut again. 


Thereupon husband and wife belabour one 
another heartily with cudgel and broom, 


oe af “© the strokes resounding on their backs, 
submission to King George, who has come in | s 


which, both to avoid injury and to simulate 
decrepitude, are stuffed with straw, so as to 
form a sort of hump. The scene never fails 
to bring down the house, and has sometimes. 
to be repeated. At last King George enters 
and turns out the pair, still contending 
desperately. 

Before the laughter dies away Father 
Christmas returns to pronounce the epilogue : 


Here comes I, wold, poor, and mean, 
And hardly worthy to be seen. 
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Roast beef, plete pudden’, and Crismus pie, 

Who likes that better than my sons and I? 

A jug of your good Crismus ale 

Wull make us dance and zing, 

And money in our pockets is a very fine thing. 

Now, all o’ you ladies and gennelmen that have 

Heerd my sons’ voices ring, 

Jest drop a few ha’pence in my wold hat, 

And you shall hear us zing 

God save the King. 

A collection and an impromptu sing-song 
follow. D. A. 

8, Annadale Park, Clontarf, Dublin. 

[Yorec lamented at 108. v. 109 that the Cornish 
Christmas play of ‘St. George’ is no longer per- 
formed ; but Be bY RvssELL stated (v. 155) that 
‘St. George’ is still rendered by the mummers in 
Berkshire. | 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES. 


Fotks say that Christmas is not the same 
as it was fifty or sixty years ago; nor is it, 
for the changes in the keeping of the festival 
are almost beyond the telling. The rural 
Christmas is in mind as these words are 
written, and although in some parts of the 
Midlands a number of the old customs are 
still observed, there has been much altera- 
tion in detail between then and now. There 
could be no Christmas without a Christmas- 
fed pig, and one of the wishes of the boys and 
girls as they went about from door to door 
Christmasing was expressed in the line 

An’ a good fat pig ! 

Of the pig-killing ceremonies there need 
be no retelling, save that an effort was made 
all through most Derbyshire villages to kill 
the pig when the moon was waxing, so as 
to ensure an ample potful in the boiling of 
the bacon. And this at times necessitated 
a great deal of “ pig-stickin’” in a very 
short space of time, and the local man who 
did this work had to perform it at pretty 
nearly every house along the village street 
within a week, so as to get it over before the 
moon was on the wane. As each villager 
had a Christmas pig ready, it was no un- 
common thing to see pigs hanging outside 
half a dozen houses at once, while at other 
houses pig-scalding and pig-scraping were 
in progress. Fine fat animals these were, 
of sixteen to twenty stones generally, these 
weights being considered the most profitable. 
A week of pig-killing was followed by a week 
of preparing the various sorts of Christmas 
pig-fare. As there was wintry weather in 


those days, so would the pig-meat keep good 
and fresh whilst the various things were 
made from the meat. 

There were Morris Dances worthy of the 
name in those days of fifty years ago, while 


| 


the “ Guisers ”” were no mean actors in the 
recital of the merits of ‘ Th’ Darby Tup’ or 
“ Ram,” both words being used in the repre- 
sentations. The ‘““ Mummers” were equally 
successful in ‘Saint George,’ or, as they 
called it, ‘Sent Jarge,’ and the most popular 
version of several began by “‘ The Fool,’’ 
with a bladder on a stick, entering the house- 
place, and swinging the bladder as he walked. 
round saying, 
Aroom,aroom! Make room, I pray! 

And then the play went merrily along to 
the end—a collection. 

These ‘Morrises,”’ Guisers,’ and 
““Mummers ” were welcome at every house: 
for at least a couple of weeks before and’ 
after Christmas. The performance of the 
“ Morris Dancers’ was always a beautiful 
sight, either out of doors in the daylight or: 
in a suitable room in the dancing light from 
the log fires and candlelight combined. 

There was ample hospitality at every 
house in the evening when the “‘ mother ” of’ 
the house’s good man had come in from his 
work, and sat “ tidied up ” in his triangular - 
wooden arm-chair by the chimney corner. 
Hard lives though the villagers lived, they 
were always able to provide homely and 
good Christmas cheer, to which all who 
“popt in”? were welcome, and for these 
were drinks of home-brewed wines (elder, 
cowslip, birch, rhubarb, and others), which 
were strong enough to make a man both. 
“heady an merry.” It was the time when 
possets of ale and milk took the place of the 
ancient wassail bowl and punch bowl. In 
one way or another the thrifty family had’ 
a good time of it at Christmas. There were 
many games played for a few nights, as one 
neighbour went to another’s house for that 
and feasting purposes, and on the whole: 
country folk had better doings than town 
folk. 

As welcome in these homely houses as 
any other visitors were the Christmas singers 
and the “ Waits”—at times the two in 
combination, which on the whole was “ the 
better to like.’ The ‘“‘ Waits” were not 
plentiful as compared with the Christmas. 
singers, but both had hearty welcomes 
wherever they went. The music played 
would not be of much account now, and the 
singing would perhaps not be tolerated if the 
like was now offered. Some carols, but not 
many, were sung by the singers, their best 
efforts being the rendering of old hymns. 
“Christians, awake,” was always welcome. 
to those who lay awake waiting for it. 
Others were “ els from the reelms,” 
“Lo, He comes,” “‘ While shepherds,” and’ 
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never-failing ‘‘ How beeutiful upon the 
mountains !” 
'«O’ nights the little children (mostly girls) 
went in a body to certain of the homes and 
sang their little ditties :— 
God bless th’ master of this house, 
Likewise th’ misteress too, 
An all the little chi/deren 
That round the table go. 
Tt was very nice indeed, and the hopeful 
._childeren who asked blessings in this fashion 
always got something which would go to- 
wards satisfying their collective wishing. 
The village lads had their turn in the early 
morning, when they shouted their wishes 
through the keyhole :— 
A merry Christmas, 
‘Nappy new year, 
Pocket full o mony, 
Cellar full o° beer ; 
Norse an’ a gig, 
An’ a good fat pig 
Ter last yor awt vear. 
Please wull yo giv ’s Krismas-box ? 
F “And as these things happened on a Christ- 
mas Eve, the bells of half a dozen churches, 
near and distant, could be heard jangling, 
not unpleasantly. across the snow fields, for 
there was always winter in those times. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


JOHN MANNERS AND DOROTHY 
VERNON. 

THovucH not directly concerned with the 
subject of the recent communications to 
these columns on the Dorothy Vernon 
legend (see ante, pp. 321, 382, 432), there is 
an episode connected with him whom 
assume to be the John Manners of the legend 
that seems quite unknown beyond this 
locality, and to have escaped the notice of 
all writers on the absorbing subject of the 
legend. 

** John Manners of Haddon,” in May, 
1572, according to the deed yet preserved, 
acquired from the Strelley family (original 
grantees at the Dissolution) the monastery 
of the Nottingham White Friars, with its 
orchards and lands. A part of the medieval 
structure had even then been converted 
into a dwelling, for it is described as 
that chief messuage or mansion-house......10w 
or lately in the occupation of Humphrey Strelley, 
ventleman, and a garden near adjoining on the north 
side of the said chief house, a wall of stone sur- 
rounding the said garden, and an orchard and three 
closes of pasture adjoining together on the west 
side of the said chief house, within the walls of the 
said late monastery called the White Friars,” &c. 


It is an interesting and little-known fact 


that this ancient house of John Manners, 
constructed in turn out of part of an ancient 
monastery, yet exists on the north side of 
Friar Lane, disguised by a coat of moderr 
stucco. The walls, three and a half feet in 
thickness, are built of Nottingham sand- 
rock. What alterations John Manners made 
are not recorded, but he probably did some- 
thing, to judge from the fact that on a 
chimney-stack at the rear may yet be seen 
a diamond-shaped stone, inscribed £.M. 
1574 ’—being the oldest date-stone in Not- 
tingham. 

The circumstarce that John Manners 
bought a town house here, not long after 
his marriage, may reasonably be taken to 
show that his wife, the fabled Dorothy, 
must once have been a familiar figure in the 
streets of Nottingham. Consequently, though 
a relatively humble pile, this house is yet as 
ancient, as tangible, and as intimate a relic 
of the heiress of Haddon as the baronial 
hall itself, and as such it shares the claim 
to figure as a shrine for the romantically 
inclined. The square garden ground to the 
rear (a fragment of monastic arrangement, 
facing the cardinal points) still remains, 
'and Dorothy must have frequently graced 
‘it. In it are to be seen various remains of 
the old Friary stonework, including a half- 
| buried arch that may have been the entrance 

to a cloister, and the drop-arch of a traceried 
window. At the angle of the building, on a 
level with the first floor, is the stone jamb 
of a window, retaining the groove in which 
the lead glazing was fixed, and the holes in 
which the iron stay-bars were inserted, in 
-monastic times. In the deep rock-cellars 
| the Elizabethan brick-chimney foundations 
/may beseen. On the first floor is a curious 
_seeret chamber with stopped-up window ; 
' and two fireplaces, at least as old as Eliza- 
| beth’s time, survive upstairs. Two dormer 
windows, and two spiral staircases with 
steps formed of solid oak-blocks, have been 
removed in modern times. 

Contemporary records connecting the 
Manners family with their Nottingham 
house are unfortunately very scanty, and 
may be briefly noticed. In November, 
1572 (only six months after purchase), we 
learn from the accounts of the Nottingham 
chamberlains, the sum of 20d. was “ given 
unto Mr. Manners, when Mr. Mayor and 
certain of his brethren did dine with him 
at the Friars.” This may have marked a 
sort of house-warming jollification, when 
Mr. Manners took up residence there, and 
we wonder whether the fair Dorothy jointly 
presided, 
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On a later occasion the owner’s noble 
kinsman, the head of the house of Rutland 
himself, honoured this residence with his 
presence, and in all probability the event 
was marked by another feast to the corporate 
body. We infer so much from the circum- 
stance that the accounts of the town 
chamberlains for 1575 include no less a 
charge than 12s. 8d., 

“given the 8th of October unto the Earl of Rutland, 
being at Mr. Manners’ house at the Friars, 6 capons, 
2 gallons of wine, and 2 dozen of manchyt bread.” 

On Christmas Day, 1576—a season when 
it is surely reasonable to suppose his wife 
was by his side—we find John Manners 
writing a letter from Nottingham to the 
Earl of Rutland (see H.M.C. Report on the 
Rutland archives). 

Again, on 27 October, 1577, although 
John Manners writes to the Earl from his 
seat at Haddon, the subject-matter of the 
letter (concerning the living of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham) shows that it arose out of some 
connexion with his town house (7bid.). 

Finally, from the same source, we learn 
that John Manners was here as late as 
26 August, 1582, on which date John Roo 
addressed a letter ‘* to John Manners, at his 
house at Nottingham,” wherein he asks to 
be pardoned for not coming personally, &c. 
This was ten years after Manners’s purchase 
of the old Friary, and it is possible he con- 
tinued to reside here, more or less, for long 
afterwards. But the romantic interest of 
the matter expires with the year 1584, in 
the course of which Dorothy breathed her 
last. For aught we know to the contrary, 
the Friar Lane residence may have witnessed 
the last sad scene, although we know she 
was buried at Bakewell. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
this property continued in the family until 
1802, when the Duke of Rutland sold it. 
Rutland Street and Granby Street, however, 
serve as memorials. A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 10 8. iv. 503.) 


Twenty-First List. 


A Declaration of many Thousands of the City of 
Canterbury and County of Kent, concerning the 
Late Tumult in the City of Canterbury, provokt by 
the Mayors Violent Proceedings against those who 
desired to continue the Celebration of the Feast of 
Christs Nativity, 1500 yeers and upward maintained 
Church...... London, Printed in the Yeer 

4.—4to. 

A Word in Season...... in Vindication of the Right 
Honorable John Warner, Lord-Mayor of the Hon- 


orable City of London, concerning the justness of | 
his actions upon Christmas-Day, Calumniated by 
Evil affected Men. By G. S., gent. London, 
Printed for Lawrence Chapman, Jan. 14, 1647.—4to. 

Christ’s Birth Misse-timed, or A Resolution to a 
Question about the Time of Christ’s Nativity, 
Evidencing by Scripture that Jesus Christ was not 
Born in December. By R.S. London, Printed for 
John Bartlet, at the Sign of the Gilt Cup, at 
Austins Gate, near the Stump, 1649.—4to. 

Hayes, 8., M.A. Trinity College. The Nativity 
a Saviour: a poem.—4to, pp. 18, Cambridge, 

440% 

Croker, T. Crofton, F.S.A. (edited by). The 
Christmas Box, an Annual Present for Children.— 
12mo, woodcuts, 1828. 

Flohr, M. The German Christmas Eve. A picture 
of German home-life.—8vo, illust., 1846. 

The Order of Divine Service for Christmas Day, 
according to the use of the Church of Rome.—12mo, 
Glasgow, 1875. 

‘Christmas Carols, an article in The Spectator, 
23 Dec., 1905, p. 1078. 

‘The Epiphany,’ an article by John Edward 
Field, in The Guardian, 10 Jan., 1906, p. 59. 

On the Epiphany ritual and hymns see 
‘ > 

Rituale Armenorum,’ by Conybeare and 
Macleane, 1906. 

On the Boy-Bishop see ‘ St. Paul’s School: 
Register,’ i. 382. W. C. B. 


Curistmas ‘“‘ TURNOVERS” IN ‘THE 
Guiose.’—The following is a list of “ turn- 
overs’ relating more or less to Christmas. 
which have appeared during the last eleven. 
years in The Globe newspaper :— 

Christmas Ghosts.—24 Dec., 1894. 
Christmas Weather.—26 Dec., 1895. 
Christmas Conventionalities.—23 Dec., 1896. 
Blind-man’s Butf.—28 Dec., 1897. 
Christmas Roses.—24 Dec., 1898. 
Christmas Stories.—23 Dec., 1899. 
The Poets’ Xmas.—24 Dec., 1900. 
Xmas Furmity.—26 Dec., 1901. 
Christmas Cakes.—27 Dec., 1902. 
Round the Fire.—28 Dec., 1903. 
Christmas Dances.—27 Dec., 1904. 
See also 10S. iii. 32-3. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


MacNamaRa: 1TS PRoNuNcIATION.—I am 
so used to hearing this name mispronounced: 
that I was delighted to come upon a poem in. 
Punch (5 Dec.) where it scans correctly.. 
The author is addressing the House of Peers 

For O, you really are a 

Dreadful offence to Mr. Macnamara ! 
I was recently asked why this name should! 
be an exception to the general rule that. 
names in Mac are stressed upon the second. 
syllable. Why should it be MacNaméra,. 
instead of MacNamara? The answer is- 
that in most names of this class the prefix 
Mac is followed by a single element—for 
instance, MacDonald, made up of Mac and 
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Donald, with the stress upon the Donald. 
MacNamara, on the contrary, is made up 
of three elements. The English spelling is 
eorrupt and misleading. In the Gaelic 
orthography it is MacConMara, and is neces- 
sarily stressed upon its last element. There 
is at least one other surname of like forma- 
tion, MacNamee, which in Gaelic is written 
MacConMidhe, and is pronounced accord- 
ingly. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


How ers,” AND WESTERN.— 
To the long list of “ howlers” recorded in 
“N. & Q.’ from time to time may be added 
these, which have come under my personal 
notice. 

Once in the Midlands I met a commercial 
traveller, who showed me, as his special 
mascot, a token of that particular Pope 
during whose pontificate the present system 
of reckoning time was introduced. On one 
side of the token were the words, in addition 
‘to the Pope’s name, “regitur optime.” 
Regitur he altered into “ rectifier,’ and 
optime into “of time.’ What could be 
more evident ? And if further proof were 
needed, he had only to put the token in his 
pocket to ensure a good day as salesman. 

Of a slightly different class are the 
**howlers ” one meets with in China. They 
are perhaps more of the nature of Baboo 
English. I hed a compradore, the image 
of Friar Tuck for rotundity and geniality, 
who was an adept in this branch. He 
always spoke of double pay as “ W pay”; 
of cargo (and even a box of metches he 
would have called cargo) in the godown as 
“in godown,” but cargo on the wharf as 
“in out.” A spirit level he called a ‘“‘spirit- 
ual level.” The female searcher he called 
*““the female woman,” and referred to as 
““he.”” Women are scarcely entitled to a 
personal pronoun of their own in China. 
And _ spectacles he always called “ spy 
tackle.” TJ tried to emulate Chinese polite- 
ness by keeping a straight face when these 
blunders occurred. Dox Au Coo. 

Southport. 


Hens: Eao-Layinc.—We have all heard 
of the “goose that laid the golden egg” ; 
here is the hen that ‘‘ broke the record.” 
The excerpt is from The Inverness Courier 
of 1 May last. Under the heading ‘ Remark- 
able Hens’ it says :— 

“Tt is not many months since a Swiss village in 
the Argau canton commemorated with much ale- 
swilling and other popular forms of jubilation 
the prowess of a eiiaes hen which had laid its 
thousandth egg. A similar celebration is to be given 


brate, and incidentally to advertise, the ‘laying’ 
qualities of native Alsatian poultry. One of the 
villagers had a redoubtable hen to which_his 
affectionate pride had given the name of Olga. 
Olga was a remarkable fowl. Hatched on the 
2st March, 1898, she laid her first egg on 
August 22nd in the same year, and from this excel- 
lent beginning went steadily forward until, atter 
scoring 989, she was found dead on her nest in the 
struggle to complete the ninety. The pathos of the 
case has ap oe to the Alsatian Ornithological 
Society, pes Olga, her meritorious life and ex- 
emplary end, are to be drunk and sung in story 
throughout the province.” 
B. W. 


Feliz prole parens. 

Proverss.—In Bishop John  Fisher’s 
‘ Assertionis Lvtheranae Confvtatio,’ 1523: 

*Prouerbium quo dicitur, Optima prenitentia 
noua vita.”—Pp. 194-5. 

“Sic enim (renitente prouerbio) Thylaco maior 
erit accessoria sarcinula.”—P. 463. What are the 
origin and reference? : 

*“Verum contra potius in Mandrabali morem 
(quod aiunt) rem in deterius processisse.” —P. 517. 
See this in Brewer, ‘ Phrase and Fable,” 1885, p. 802. 

In ‘Henrici Cornelii Agrippe Opervm 
pars posterior,’ Lugduni, per Beringos fratres, 
no date :— 

‘‘ Nostra vernacula lingua hoe Proverbium, Mul- 
tum interesse inter dicere & facere.”—Epist. 1. 18, 

» OFS. 

“Dam calet ferrum, cudendum est.”—Ep. i. 20, 
ae est in Proverbio, veterem ferendo injuriam 
invitamus novam.”—Ep. vii. 14, p. 

“Utest in Proverbio, qui veterem fert injuriam, 
— novam.”—Ep. vii. 35, p. 1051. Dates, 1509- 
1533. 

The lest is given in Riley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Latin and Greek Quotations,’ 1871, p. 491, 
without reference. 

Agrippa also has “ Martem quam Mer- 
curium colere,” p, 813, and “ Spartam quam 
nactus es exornes,” p. 905. 

In ‘ Paston Letters,’ ed. Gairdner, 1872, 
i. 542, “ Nere is my kyrtyl, but nerre (nearer) 
is my smok” (1461). See this in Bohn’s 
‘Hand-Book of Proverbs,’ 1855, pp. 124, 
252, 457. W. C. B. 


DUNMOW AND OTHER FLITCHES.—Amongst 
some interesting extracts from the Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission, collected 
in ‘ Prying among Private Papers,’ by the 
author of ‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ is 
the following :— 

“ Extracts from a MS. of Dugdale, taken from 
a Parchment Roll temp. Edwd. III. ‘Services 
which Philip de Somervill is bound to do to his 
Lord the Earl of Lancaster......Sir wt held of 
the Lord the manors of...... at lower reliefs than 
other tenants; but he was to find and maintain a 
bacon flitch, hanging in his hall at Whichmoure, 
ready at all times except Lent, to be given to every 


at Kollohenn, in Alsace, within a few days, to cele- | man or woman, married, after the day and year of 
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their marriage passed, and to be given to every man 
of religion, archbishop, bishop, prior, or other re- 
ligious, and every priest after end of a year and day 
from the time of profession or dignity received...... 
The demandant was to come with trumps, tabors, 
and other manner of minstrelsy. The bacon was 
laid on one half quarter of wheat, and upon another 
of rye, The demandant was to kneel and take oath 
that since his marriage he would not have changed, 
and that if he were sole and she sole, he would take 
her ; and his neighbours are to swear that they 
think he says true.’ MSS. of F. Bacon Frank, 
Appendix to Sixth Report, 454.” 

The inference from the above would seem 
to be that competitions similar to that at 
Dunmow may have been more general. 

MISTLETOE. 


SMOKE FROM A CaHimNey.—Mr. S. O. 
Appy’s extract from the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter’s MS. (ante, p. 396) reminds me of 8 
remark made many years ago by an old 
servant. He was telling me that some 
relative had died, and I asked where his 
relation had lived. He replied, “On —— 
Green. His father settled there, shoved 
some faggots round, and drew smoke from a 
chimney, so they couldn’t turn him out.” 

This idea of title to land I found to be 
not uncommon in the neighbourhood. 

I. CHALKLEY _GOULD. 

Loughton, Essex. = 


NeEtson TABLE AT Upotrery.—The fol- 
lowing, which appeared in a West Country 
newspaper a few days ago, seems worthy of 
record :— 

To the Editor of the Daily Gazette. 

Srr,—An inaccurate statement has appeared in 
The Evening Standard respecting the Nelson table 
at Upottery, and I notice Cai you have quoted it. 
The matter is not very important, but it is as well 
to be accurate. The Hvening Standard represents 
that Lord Nelson the evening before sailing for the 
engagement. with the French and Spanish fleets 
dined with Mr. Pitt, and on that occasion, after the 
tablecloth was removed, dipped his napkin in the 
tinger bowl and with the end of it drew an exact 
ylan of the Mediterranean and of the point at which 

e expected to meet the hostile fleets. It is further 
stated that the table subsequently ‘ found its way 
into the hands of the Addington family.” 

The following are the real facts. In the first 
place the table, an insignificent piece of light furni- 
ture, was always the property of ta Sidmouth, was 
never used for dining purposes, and the interview 
referred to took ge not in Downing Street, nor in 
the presence of Mr. Pitt, but at the White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, where the ex-Premier was then 
residing. The two were alone. The visit was a 
friendly afternoon call on the Admiral’s part, and 
in drinking wine together Lord Nelson described in 
some that had been accidentally spilt his plan for 
attacking the combined fleets, remarking that he 
expected to capture the “centre and rear, or the 
centre and van.” 

This is now recorded on a brass plate on the 


table, with the precise date of the occurrence. 
Lord Nelson never expected to meet the enemy in 
the Mediterranean, his search, before finding them 
at Cadiz, having been in the West Indies. I may 
add that the late Lord Sidmouth, then a schoolboy, 
perfectly remembered the circumstances attendin 
the Admiral’s visit, and has frequently narrate 
them to the writer, as also the very words used by 
Lord Nelson when calling for his carriage. ‘‘ Boy, 
man the boat.” faithfully, S. 
Belmont, Bournemouth, 20th Nov., 1906. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Scorrish Form or Oata.—A propos of 
the correspondence on kissing the book and 
swearing with uplifted hand which appeared 
in the columns of The Times last summer, it 
seems that Scottish and strict English 
Presbyterians have always claimed the 
right to be sworn in the latter fashion, even 
in English courts of law. I give this on the 
authority of a book by John Gordon Smith, 
entitled ‘ An Analysis of Medical Evidence,’ 
London, 1825, p. 21. At p. 167 of the same 
work the author writes :— 

“T have mentioned that Scottish Presbyterians 
sometimes require to be sworn in the above manner, 
even in the English courts. This was the case with 
several witnesses at Carlisle, in the year 1746, on 
the trials of the rebels. There goes a story, that 
one witness, having been examined under the Eng- 
lish form of adjuration, gave an account so palpably 
wide of truth, that the counsel for the prosecution 
had him re-sworn, after the form of his own country. 
He then gave evidence of a very different stamp. 
Being asked how he came to utter so many false- 
hoods when first sworn, he replhed: ‘Sworn! 
There’s an unco’ difference ’atween blawin’ on a 
beuk, an’ sennin’ ane’s saul to hell!’ ’ 


W. R. B. PripEaux. 


“Tae Starr or Lire.’”’—The subject of 
curious tavern signs was pretty freely 
handled a little while ago in the columns of 
°N. & Q.’; but I add the following name, 
discovered recently when passing through 
Haslemere—“‘ The Staff of Life case 
it has not been “ made a note of” already. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Oxtp PostaGe Stamps. (See ante, p. 400.) 
—About a year ago I was shown at Warring- 
ton a walking-stick made out of old postage 
stamps. The maker was very proud of the 
fact that the King had accepted another 
which he had made. That which I saw was 
hard and well polished. It was made of 
stamps of various colours. One could bend 
it alittle. Iwas told how many stamps had 
been used in its composition, but I have 
forgotten the number. I think that the 
maker regarded the process used as a secret 
of his own. Probably the foundation was 
a steel wire. RosBert PIERPOINT. 
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Hats tHE Hovse oF Commons.—A 
writer of ‘London Letter’ in The Daily 
News states that Mr. Asquith has broken | 
“tradition,” ‘old custom,” and ‘“‘eti-| 
quette by sitting ‘‘ hatless on the Minis- | 
terial bench, as ‘the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer is the only Member of the Govern- , 
ment who is supposed to wear a hat upon | 
the Treasury bench”: “the privilege is | 
extended to ex-Chancellors.”” This is moon- | 
shine! There never was any such custom, | 
or any such difference or distinction. Every | 
member of either House has ever done as he 

leased, since the first daring innovator 
roke through the once universal rule that | 
every member should sit “‘ covered.” The | 
present Lord Cross, for example, when | 

ome Secretary, never removed his hat, 
except for a Royal Message direct to the 
Commons, and would rightly sit “‘ covered ” 
when others, who did not know their rules, 
uncovered for the repetition of a Royal 
Message delivered to the other House, 
though spoken by the Speaker “in Her 
Majesty's own words.” M.P. 


With it you get everything you want except an 

easy conscience, and it needn't prevent you from 

having that.” 

It reminds me of the advice in Horace :— 
Rem facias, rem! 

Si possis, recté......si non, quocumque modo, rem 
Readers of ‘N. & Q. like “ literary coinci- 
dences.” Here is one more for them. 

H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI*). 

CROPPENBERGH Famity.—I_ should be 
much obliged if any one could give me 
information es to the marriage of Ann 
Croppenbergh and George Sherard. She 
was the daughter of a London merchant, 
and her husband George Sherard was born 
in 1626, and their eldest son William in 1652. 
Mary Croppenbergh (mother to Ann) in her 
will (proved 1652) describes herself as a 
widow. Any information as to Ann Crop- 
penbergh’s father also would be welcome. 

P. G. Manony, Cork Herald. 

Ottice of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


Bury St. Epmunps ABBEY: MopEL.— 


_In a Guide to Bury St. Edmunds, which is 


| 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


not dated, but mentions 1858, it is said :— 


“Of this church [the Abbey]a curious model is 
now in the possession of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields...... The model is ten feet long, 
tive broad, and a proportionate height ; and it has 
eight hundred and twenty windows and three hun- 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | dred niches, adorned with statues and other Gothic 
sculpture. The shrine was ornamented with images 

| and crowns, and gilt as in its original state. The 

| twelve chapels were also represented.” 

Can any one tell me if this model is still in 

existence, and where it may be seen, if in 

any museum or private collection ? 


Victor HuGo’s Property In ENGLAND. 
—Tihe Statist in its issue for 30 June, 1892, 
p. 126, gives “comparative figures of the 
personalty valucd for probate duty under 


estates over 100,0001. each, reported during | 
the Jast three years.’’ In the list of forty | 
persons * the mean of whose age was over | 


A. S. 
*CHRONICON JOHANNIS ABBATIS 8. PETRI 


eighty-three years,’ I find ‘‘ Président DE BurGo.’—Can you tell me why Freeman, 


Grévy, Paris, 83 years, 172,106.” 


and Mr. EpMuND WATERTON at 6 S. iv. 9 


I have read that Victor Hugo had shown (2 July, 1881), speak of this writer as of 


a similar sense of prudence, and that a large 
part of his property was safely deposited 
in England, as was known after his death 
by items in papers. 

I cannot now find the mention I read, 
a long time ago, in French periodicals ; 
and, besides, the amount may have been 
magnified for polemical purposes. I suppor2 
that Victor Hugo’s will was made public in 
England, as well as that of Président Grévy, 
and I should like to know the truth about 
it. Victor Hugo died 22 May, 1885. 

While looking over this article in The 
Statist, I met with the following witty 
remark :— 

** An eminent lawyer of former days is reported 
to have said to his son: ‘*Get money, my boy. 


uncertain date and personality ? He, John 
de Ashby, was abbot from 1376 to 1392, 
and he is spoken of in the Rev. T. H. Le 
Beeut’s notes on Croyland as loving all men 
and beloved of all. I am anxious to obtain 
the reasons that cause his chronicle to be 
under suspicion. H. WAKE. 

[The ‘D.N.B., s.r. ‘John (7. 13880), called of 
Peterborough,’ vol. xxix. p. 451, says: ‘* There was 
no abbot of that name at Peterborough between 
1263 and 1408......John of Peterborough must there- 
fore be regarded as an imaginary person.” Several 
authorities are cited at the end of the article. ] 

Sr. Oswatp: GESCHEIBTE TURM.”— 
According to Murray’s ‘ Switzerland,’ the 
most striking old building in the town of 
Zug is_St. Oswald’s Church, dedicated to 
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King Oswald of Northumbria, some relics 
of whom were brought there in 1485. This 
church not only contains a wooden statue 
of the saint, but has in one of the aisles a 
picture of him in prayer before the battle 
with Penda of Mercia, in which Oswald lost 
his life in 642. I know of at least three 
present-day Germans or Austrians whose 
Christian name is Oswald. What caused 
his cult in German-speaking lands ? There 
is a church dedicated to him on the Oswaldi- 
berg, near Villach, and another near the 
village of Pawigl, on the east slope of the 
Rauhe Biihel, near Meran. There is also a 
village called St. Oswald to the west of 
Gratz, and another to the south-east of 
Kastelruth railway-station. There is further 
a small chapel dedicated to St. Oswald 
below the ‘** Gescheibte Turm ”’ at Botzen, 
which has given its names to the St. Oswald 
Promenade, begun in the winter of 1904-5. 
This chapel was erected (according to 
Geuter’s guide-book) by Wing Henry of 
Bohemia ‘as a chapel of expiation for his 
father, who died, when excommunicated, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century.” 
Baedeker interprets “‘ gescheibte”’ as 
“round”; but, according to Geuter’s note, 
“the word ‘gescheibt’ is probably derived from 
the word ‘derscheipen,’ which is a Tyrolese pro- 
vincialism meaning ‘zerfallen’ (to decay); there- 
fore the name ot the ‘Gescheibte Turm’ means 
‘The Decayed Tower.’ ” 
Ts this so ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘Ture History oF Sevtr-DEFENCE.’—In 
the British Museum there is one copy of a 
pamphlet of 34 pages entitled: ‘‘ The 
History of Self-Defence, In Requital to the 
History of Passive Obedience. Licensed 
according to Order. London. Printed for 
D. Newman at the Wings-Arms in the 
Poultrey, 1680.” It is evident, from the 
contents of this tract, that the true date of 
printing must have been 1689 or 1690. 
Moreover, the date of “The History of 
Passive Obedience Since the Reformation. 
Amsterdan: Printed for Theodore Johnson 
in the Calver-Straet,”’ is 1689, and that of 
‘A Continuation’ of the same 1690. The 
latter work is ascribed to Abednego Seller. 
Is it known who wrote ‘In Requital’ ? 
Some of his expressions are interesting ; 
for instance, p. 2, “to be bubbled out of 
their Religion”; p. 3, “by a timeous 
innocent use thereof”’?; p. 6, “* the Council 
of Young, Loyal, Tory, Dammee-boys”’ ; 
p. 7, ‘‘to unking.” President ” occurs 
twice in the sense of precedent. The writer 


is in favour of constitutional monarchy, 
“Tho’ there is no good Man but abhors 


the barbarous Murdering of that Prince ” 
(p. 29), referring to King Charles I., whose 
““good nature” he commemorates. On 
p- 22 also he says :— 

“King Charles I. was so horridly Murdered, to 
the abhorrence of all good men, even such as were 
of Opinion that Subjects might lawfully defend 
themselves against the Encroachments of Princes 
upon their Laws and Liberties.” 

Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


Hatitess Carpinats.—In a biographical 
sketch of the late Dr. von Stablewski, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Posen, The Times of 27 November said :— 

“ Dr. von Stablewski, who was the author of a 
number of ecclesiastical works, held various 
honorary Papal offices, and was entitled to wear 
the robes of Cardinal, but without the hat.” 

Under what conditions are such hatless 
cardinals appointed, and have there been 
any such in this country ? POLITICIAN. 


AvTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WANTED.— 
I shall be obliged if any of your readers can 
tell me the author of the following lines and 
where they appeared :— 
The maiden’s delight, the chaperon’s fear. 
He’s voted a trump amongst men ; 
His father allows him three hundred a year, 
And he’ll lay you a thousand to ten. 
T have quoted them often, but could never 
trace them, although I have been informed 
that they were written by Coventry Patmore, 
the late Lord Winchilsea, and Whyte Mel- 
ville. Srr AFFABLE. 
{[Con. MALeET stated at 7S. vi. 199 that the lines 
were by Whyte Melville, but did not give the name 
of the book in which they appear. As Cot. MALETr 
is still a contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps he can 
supply the exact reference. | 
Who is the author of the stanza with the 
lines on clouds with silver lining ? — 
So I turn mine inside out, 
To show the silver lining. 
Miss Thorneycroft Fowler has been given 
as the author; but it seems as if that little 
verse was known long before her name was 
public property. The correct origin will 
oblige. (Mrs.) E. H. BrapLery. 
[Milton in ‘Comus’ says :— 
Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud | 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?] 
Where are the following to be found ? 
I believe they are Byron’s :— 
No eye can mark: the change (?) or the decay ; 
To-day we are as we were yesterday, 
And we shall be to-morrow as to-day. 


J. SHERWOOD. 


Whence comes the saying, evidently one 
of great antiquity, “The temple mouse 
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fears not the temple idol” ? It is preserved 

in the English proverb “ Familiarity breeds 

contempt.” JOHN PickFrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


LAMPREY Famity oF Dusiin.—Could any 
one help me in piecing together the history 
of the family of Lamprey of Dublin between 
1685, when the records of St. Werburgh’s, 
Church, Dublin, begin, and a date (pro- 
bably about 1300) when the family is sup- 

osed to have emigrated to Ireland from 
remington, in North Devon? Any infor- 
mation would be very acceptable. 


Kilworth, Maidstone. 


Musicat AS PIANIsTs.—Per- 
haps some of your readers can cite an instance 
when a great musical composer was not a 
virtuoso of the piano. Such a thing is 
certainly very rare. I doubt, indeed, if 
there ever has been such a one. 

ENIGMA. 


**CounTY OF CORNWALL AND NOWHERE.” 
—A little while ago, when at Truro Cathedral, 
I noticed on a tombstone the expression 
“of the county of Cornwall and Nowhere.” 
Can you tell me the meaning of the last 
word as thus used ? Cte. 


Cowper, Lams, or Hoop ?—Has it ever 
been definitely settled whether the following 
stanzas were found in Cowper’s handwriting 
among Mrs. Unwin’s papers, or were, as 
has been said, a hoax perpetrated by Lamb 
or Hood, or both ? 

Then Mrs. a sweetly said 
Unto her children three, 
‘Tl clamber o’er this style so high, 
And you climb after me.” 
But having climbed unto the top 
She could no further go, 
But sate, to every passer-by 
A spectacle and show: 
Who said, ‘* Your spouse and you this day 
Both show your horsemanship ; 
And if you stay till he comes back, 
Your horse will need no whip.” 
D. M. 


Philadelphia. 


Ecuipna.—The low order of mammals 
called Monotremata, only found in Australia 
and its neighbourhood (“ou ils n’ont pas 
été découverts,”’ says Cuvier, ‘‘ que depuis 
que les Anglais s’y sont établis’’), contains 
but two genera, the Ornithorhynchus and 
Echidna, so named by Blumenbach and 
Cuveir respectively. The former name we 
can understand, but whence the latter ? 
"Ex-6va is the usual Greek word for a viper, 
though some think it was originally the 


feminine of €yis. The genus Echidna has 
no resemblance or relationship to a viper; 
the English name is “‘ porcupine anteater,” 
and suggests a similarity to éyivos, the 
Greek for a hedgehog, the echidna also having 
spines. Is it possible there may be some 
mistake in the formation of the name ? 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Replies. 
BACCHANALS OR BAG-O'-NAILS. 


(10 8. vi. 427.) 


In Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ 
(ed. c. 1876), v. 9, the following reference to 
this old sign occurs :— 

“At the corner of Arabella Row and Buckingham 
Palace Road is a public-house rejoicing in the once 
common sign of the ‘ Bag-o-Nails,’ a perversion of 
‘The Bacchanals’ of Ben Jonson. * 50 years 
ago,’ writes the author of ‘ Tavern Anecdotes’ in 
1825, ‘the original sign might have been seen at the 
front of the house: it was a Satyr of the woods, with 
a group of ‘jolly dogs’ yclepted Bacchanals. But 
the Satyr having been painted black and with cloven 
feet, it was called by the common people ‘The 
Devil’; while the Bacchanalian Revellers were 
transmuted, by a comic process, into the ‘ Bag-o- 


Nails.’’ 

Arabella Row is now Lower Grosvenor 
Place, and the corner house, now No. 6, 
Buckingham Palace Road, is still a licensed 
victualler’s. The name no longer appears 
on the front of it, but just inside may still be 
seen painted on the wall the words “* Ye Olde 
Bag-o-Nails.”’ 

There are probably other houses still in 
existence with the same sign, but the only 
one that I know of is at Loughton, in Essex. 

ALAN STEWART. 


“Ye Old Bag o’ Nails Tavern ”’ still exists 
at the corner of Lower Grosvenor Place and 
of Buckingham Palace Road. That it was 
formerly called The Bacchanals may be 
proved by the inspection of an old bottle, 
which has the name stamped in raised letters 
on the glass, and has been in the possession 
of the host for thirty years. 

FREDERICK W. R. GARNETT. 


Although I fear that the information asked 
for by Pror. SKEAT may not be found in 
these few observations, they may perhaps 
be of some interest both to him and other 
readers. 

In Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of 
Signboards ’ (my copy is the seventh edition, 
with a preface dated 1866) this old sign is 
thus alluded to :— 
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“The ‘Bag of Nails’ was once a very common 
sign; there is still one remaining in Arabella Row, 
Pimlico.” 

The authors then give a quotation from 
the ‘ Tavern Anecdotes ’ of 1825, to the effect 
that the house was originally called ‘The 
Bacchanals,’ and that ‘‘ the Bacchanals were 
transmuted by a comical process into a bag 
of nails.” They proceed to say :— 

“This was, however, only ‘an old slang name for 
the house, for, in the trial of Catlin, Patterson, and 
others for conspiracy, one of the witnesses (see 
‘Remarkable Trials,’ vol. ii. p. 14, 1765), describing 
the place where the conspirators used to meet, says, 
‘He went into a public-house, the sign of ‘‘ The 
Devil and Bag of Nails,” for so that gentry called it 
amongst themselves (though it was ‘The Black- 
moor’s Head and Woolpack”), by Buckingham 


“A bona fide representation of a bag of nails was 
also used as a sign, as may be seen on the trades 
token of Henry Hurdam, in Tuttle (Tothill) Street, 
Westminster, 1663, where the bag of nails is com- 
bined with a hammer crowned. And as it would be 
difficult to guess what the bag contained, and 
nobody cares to buy a _‘ pig in a poke,’ the nails are 
sometimes represented protruding through it, as on 
the token of Samuel Hincks, of Whitechapel, 1669. 

somewhat similar sign is.expressed in Rouen, 

Rue des Bons Enfans; it is carved in stone, and 
——— a bag with smith’s tools protruding out 
of it. 

It may be well to state that one of the trade 
tokens of a Henry Hurly, of Tuttle Street, 
Westminster, is in the Beaufoy Collection, 
and in the catalogue published in 1855 is thus 
described :— 

_ “1191. Henry Tuttle Street, Westminster 
(in Rev. : ‘At the Bag of Nails; His Half- 
peny—H.E.H. 1668.’ In the field on the reverse, 

tween the initials and date, is represented a bag 

of nails, bearing the armorial charge of the smith’s 
arms, a hammer surrounded by a crown. At Chel- 
sea was formerly a similar sign. but the ‘ Bag of 
Nails’ failing to be understood by a_ succeeding 
occupant, he perverted it to ‘The Bacchanals,’ and 
had them painted in a style that would have put 
Rubens, Jordaens, and the floridity of his school 
out of countenance.” 

It will be noticed that within a space of five 
years there were in Tothill Street two trades- 
men issuing tokens bearing the same device, 
bag of nails, and further, that their initials 
were the same. W. E. 

Westminster. 


A writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine of 
April, 1818 (vol. lxxxviii.), remembered “a 
Bag of Nails, certainly not Bacchanals, the 
sign of an Ironmonger’s shop in Goswell 
Street.”” We know that ‘The Case of 
Knives”? and “The Frying-Pan’’ were 
sometimes the signs of the (Birmingham) 
hardware dealer in London, and as the writer 
in The Gentleman’s continues, “it is not un- 
common for landlords or builders of inns 


and public-houses to hang out as si 

emblems of their former trades” (p. 296). 
Christopher Brown in his ‘Tavern Anec- 
dotes,’ 1825, seems to have first floated the 
**Bacchanals”’ notion, and it certainly 
appears to be possible that the tavern- 
keeper in Arabella Row, Buckingham Palace 
Road,* did actually adopt a picture of 
“The Bacchanals” as his sign, either 
because he had such a picture in his posses- 
sion and had a desire for a more pretentious 
sign, or was of a more erudite turn of mind 
than the ordinary Boniface. But see also 
the same magazine, p. 606. Its adoption 
as a sign may also have been owing to artistic 
admiration of Nicolo Poussin’s ‘ Bacchana- 
lian Festival,’ which was accounted one 
of the finest pictures in the Angerstein col- 
lection before that collection was purchased 
by the British Government. The following 
is from a series of articles by myself in The 
Antiquary on ‘The London Signs and their 
Associations,’ in course of publication :— 


“The Bag of Nails.—A good deal of unsatisfactory 
evidence has been pi Rai in the endeavour to show 
that this sign is a corruption of the ‘ Bacchanals.’ 
Saari It is Christopher Brown, in his ‘Tavern Anec- 
dotes,’ 1825, who is responsible for this statement, 
one which has been repeated by the authors of both 
the ‘History of Signboards’ and ‘Old and New 
London.’ But the Bag of Nails is a very old sign, 
common still, I believe, in the Midlands, and the 
reverse seems to be the case—that the Bacchanals 
in Arabella Row, Pimlico, was a perverted form of 
the Bag o’ Nails. At all events, there was a Bag 
of Nails in Tuttle Street (Tothill Street), West- 
minster, so early as 1668, as will be seen by a 
reference to No. 1191 of the Beaufoy tokens, upon 
the reverse of which, in the field, between the 
initials and date, is represented a bag of nails, 
bearing the armorial charge of the Smiths’ arms, 
which are three hammers, each surmounted by a 
crown, but on the token only one hammer and crown 
are represented. The only connexion, other than 
that of sound, which one can conceive as existin 

between a ‘ bag o’ nails’ and ‘ bacchanals,’ is that o' 

the nail which the too bibulously disposed are said 
to drive into their own coffin. ; 

“There is one other possible explanation of the 
Bag of Nails sign—apart, that is, from the assignable 
cause as to its having been an invitatory carpenters’ 
or other mechanics’ sign. The amuletic value of 
old iron, especially nails and horseshoes, was a 
universal belief which survives with astonishing 
vitality to this day. It was customary to store ol 
nails, and although I do not know of a bag bein: 
used, I myself once possessed a stoneware jug 0 
the Stuart period which was dug up at the threshold 
of an old dwelling. This was half full of rusty 
nails and matted hair, and seems to have been 
deliberately placed in the position found as a pro- 
tection from the machination of the evil spirits. 


* The tavern, with starch ‘ respectability,” has 
dropped its sign of ‘The Bag o’ Nails.” It was, 
however, so known at least as late as 1888 (see 
* Lond. Direct.’). 
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The Irish used to hang about children’s necks a 
crooked nail, or horseshoe. It seems possible that 
the sign of the Bag o’ Nails, therefore, had its origin 
in this popular belief. It is, at all events, not likely 
to have had any trade signification, as the 
carpenters, joiners, &c., all had their proper com- 
panies’ arms, which were invariably employed as 
signs when the patronage of any particular trade 
warranted their use by the tavern keeper.”— The 
Antiquary, June, 1905, p. 2s. 
J. Ho~tpeEN MacMicwHaer. 


Speaking only from memory, for T have 
no means of verification, I believe there was 
about fifty years ago a public-house called 
‘The Bag 0’ Nails’ in King’s Road, Chelsea. 

W. HUGHEs. 

62, Palace Road, Tulse Hill. 

In ‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest,’ one of the fearsome class of books 
by which our ancestors were gently guided 
along the paths of learning, the Major, a 


recent arrival in the village called Overton, 
which may possibly be identified by the | 
description of the scenery end the quaint | 
illustrations, asks the Vicar the meaning of 
the strange sign of the inn, and is told it was | 
formerly * Pan and his Bacchanals,’ but had | 
been corrupted into ‘ The Devil and the Bag 
of Nails,’ from the supposed resemblance | 
between Pan and his Satanic Majesty. There 
is an illustration of the inn on p. 248. 
MATILDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 

This sign occurs in “ The Bag o’ Nails” 
tavern at Loughton, Essex, on the right- 
hand side of the highway to Epping. The 
house is a modern one, replacing a very 
ancient building. Epwarp SMITH. 
[F. pr H. L. and G. H. W. also thanked for replies. ] 


PRECEPT ON DRUNKENNESS (10 S. vi. 288, 
372).—This precept is not to be found in the 
‘Flos Medicine Schole Salerni’ (pp. 1-104, 
vol. v. [1859] of the ‘ Collectio Salernitana,’ 
edited by Salvatore de Renzi), though semel 
im mense occurs (in a different hygienic rela- 
tion) in ll. 65 and 81. 

All the other lines quoted by Mr. WaInr- 
WRIGHT are to be seen in the ‘ Flos,’ as follows: 

(1) 1036. (2) 504 in the form ‘‘ Non bene 
mensa tibi ponitur absque sale.” Cf. 502, 
“Nam sapit esca male, que datur absque 
sale.” (3) 372. (4) 407. (5) 688. (6) 689 
and 690, with the readings Filia for Regula, 
and sunt for sint. (a) 772. (6) 821. 

The ‘ Flos Medicine ’ (3,520 lines, brought 
together from various sources) is carelessly 
printed by De Renzi, who seems, by the way, 
to have rivalled the late Mr. Thomas Wright 


in his ignorance of Juvenal (“ Numquam 


[10 8. VI. Dec. 2, 1906: 


cardiaco cyathum missurus amico” being 
taken for a medieval line on the strength of 
its occurrence in a medical treatise with the 
introduction ‘“‘de quo dixit Auctor.” See 
1. 425, and ef. p. 452 in vol. i.). Mr. King in 
his * Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has 
used the earlier and shorter collection given 
in De Renzi’s first volume (1852). 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

Those who wish for further information 
on this curious subject may study chap. xv. 
of the ‘ Schola Salernitana, sive De Conser- 
vanda Valetudine Precepta Metrica,’ with 
the exegesis of Arnoldus Villanovanus. This 
chapter is on the subject ‘De Nimia Vini 
Potatione,’ and the metrical precept is :— 

Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vini, 

Hoe tu mane bibas iterum, et fuerit medicine. 

The authorities to whom Arnold refers on 
the advantages, or the reverse, of occasional 
excess are Avicenna, 4, 1, cap. 13; Hippo- 
crates, ‘De Dita Salubri’; Rabbi Moses, 
tract 4, ‘Ad Sultanum Babylonie’; and 
several others. Let the student turn to the 
passage in Avicenna’s works, for Arnold’s 
summary omits much. It is well known 


that these strange maxims of the School of 


Salerno are supposed to have been compiled 
out of compliment to Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who consulted the Salerno doctors on 
a wound in his arm on his return from the 
Crusade. Some of them were evidently 
commonplace saws in the Middle Ages. I 
find the two following in a slightly altered 
form copied into a fifteenth-century MS. 
book of theological odds and ends :-— 
Febres, pigrities, capitis dolor atque catarrhus, 
Hvee tibi proveniunt ex somno meridiano. 
Quatuor ex vento veniunt in ventre retento, 
Spasmus, hydrops, colica et vertigo: hoe res probat 
ipsa. 

Of the lines quoted by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT, 
I find those on cheese and eggs in Arnold’s. 
commentary mentioned above. 

A vast quantity of leonine verses easily 
committed to memory were current in days. 
when books were scarce. Many hundreds 
are collected in a volume of which the colo- 
phon is as follows :— 

** Auctores octo opusculorum cum commentariis 
diligentissime emendati: videlicet: Cathonis: 
Theodoli: Faceti: Cartule alias de contemptu 
mundi: Thobiadis: Parabolarum Alani: Fabu- 
larum zesopi: necnon Floreti finiunt feliciter. Im- 
pressi Lugduni. Anno domini M.cccc.LXXXXIIJ. 
die Augusti.” 

By no means all of these are leonines. Of 
those that are, Facetus supplies only final 
rimes, as 
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Si quis dignetur offerre ciphum tibi, lete 

Accipias : modice bibas reddasque facete. 

Mensa tibi cubitum nunquam sustentet edenti, 

Sed recte sedeas : tecum servito sedenti. 

It will be seen that these are rules for polite 
behaviour. 

‘De Contemptu Mundi’ uses medial and 
final rimes 

Non celum queret qui terra totus adheret. 
Aspice festina pereunt quecunque ruina 
Morte repentina vi furto fraude rapina. 

So Floretus begins a prayer :— 

Me tibi commendo semper deus alme petendo, 
Ut me pausantem conserves ac vigilantem. 

The whole book is a storehouse of theology, 
sacred history, and the general rudiments of 
education. Crecit DEEpDEs. 

Chichester. 


The following excellent adage from the 


“Regimen Sanitatis Salerni’ may be added | 


to those quoted by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT :— 
Ex magna ccena stomacho fit maxima poena. 
Another is given in a note to Swift’s ‘ Strephon 
and Chloe.’ 


Sir John Harington translated these | 


maxims in ‘The Englishman’s Doctor, or 
the Schoole of Salerne,’ 1607. 
R. L. Morrron. 


HavtvitteE Famiry (10 8S. vi. 468).— 
Tancred de Hauteville, Ordericus Vitalis 
(Bohn’s ed., i. 437) tells us, had twelve sons, 
gave up his patrimonial estate —in the 
Cotentin—to one of them named Geoffrey, 
and told the rest that they must gain their 
livelihood by their courage and their talents 
beyond the bounds of their native land. 

On the southern slope of Dundry Hill, 
near Bristol, are two small vills called 
Norton—one Malreward, the other Haut- 
ville or ‘‘ Hawkfield ” for distinction, from 
the families who held these when first so 
designated. Collinson (‘ Hist. Somerset,’ 
ii. 106) says the family of De Alta Villa held 
Norton-Hautville from the time of King 
John to that of Edward II., and gives the 
names of the successive holders: Sir John 
de Hautville, Sir Geoffrey, William, and 
Sir Geoffrey. They may possibly be de- 
scended from Tancred’s son Geoffrey, whose 
Christian name we see they continued to 
keep up. Collinson does not mention 


Reginald de Alta Villa, who held in Norton 
half a knight’s fee of Hugh, Archdeacon of 
Wells, who afterwards, when Bishop of 
Lincoln (1209-34), gave it to the Bishop of 
Bath “his brother,’ of whom the heirs of 
Reginald then held it—c. 1230 (‘Testa de 
Nevill,’ p. 167). 


In the reign of Edward III. 


we find John de Wyck holding Norton- 
Hautville, so the family had become extinct 
in the eldest male line. 

“Hawkfield ” is not an Anglian corrup- 
tion of Hautville, as Greenfield is of Grein- 
ville, as one might suspect ; for Mr. Eyton 
has identified it with ‘‘ Haukewella” of 
Domesday Book. Whether this family 
was descended from the Wiltshire baron. 
Radulf de Altavilla named in that record 
I do not know. 

Much more could be written about this 
and other families of the name in Devon, 
Norfolk, and other counties, and the 
arms, but is scarcely necessary to answer 
Sr. SwWITHIN’s query. A. 8. ELtis. 

Westminster. 

There is not much on record of Tancréde 
de Hauteville, the big man of the family, 
before they became famous in Sicily. The 
Norman seigneurs were not, except, perhaps, 
Robert the Devil, interesting people—in 
Normandy. Their descent from Thor and 
Wodin was too recent. D. 


SPELLING CHANGES (10 S. vi. 403, 450).— 
Here is a suggestion in favour of brevity, 
and of making use, in the cause of phonetics, 
of all the signs which we possess. No 
thinking person could object ; only the very 
vain or profoundly ignorant could have any 
fault to find. 

FIGURATIVE AND LITERAL. 

U 0 calm, from love ins. 

1 ce that u can scarce Shear, 
Un42n8, 2 fly b4 

This din, 2 8 apart elsewhere. 
U h8 the sound of 5 & drum, 

Of mu6 drudge, piano4 : 
R 10se a 3nody 2 write, 

& ban all noise in language Oty. 
The Ape! u 0 2 seek, 

4 lce a master of the pen, 
With comrade asi9, 1 peace _ 

When he fared 4th in the 7nes. 

It may be well to append a translation, 
of this for the benefit of the contemporary 
brainless British public: a hundred years. 
hence nobody will stand in need of such. 
assistance :— 

You sigh for calm, from love innate. 
One sees that you can scarce forbear, 
Unfortunate, to fly before 
This din, to wait apart elsewhere. 
You hate the sound of fife and drum, 
Of music’s drudge, pianoforte ; 
Are tense a threnody to write, 
And ban all noise in language naughty. 
The Apennines you ought to seek, 
For once a master of the pen, 
With comrade asinine, won peace, 
When he fared forth in the Cevennes.. 
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This, as I have asserted over and over 
again, was Robert Louis Stevenson. I 
‘suppose I shall have to go on repeating the 
fact until my dying day. Sr. SwitrHry. 


Perhaps the following letter of Benjamin 
Franklin to Mrs. Jane Mecom, dated 4 July, 
1786, as it expresses that philosopher’s 
private opinion in regard to good and bad 
spelling, and contains some quaint uncon- 
scious humour, may be acceptable to 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ at the present time :— 


“You need not be concerned, in writing to me, 
about your bad spelling; for in my opinion, as our 
a now stands, the bad spelling, or what is 
called so, is generally the best, as conforming to the 
sound of the letters and of the words. To give you 
an instance: a gentleman received a letter in which 
were these words: ‘ Not finding Brown at hom, I 
delivered your meseg to his yf.’ The gentleman 
tinding it bad spelling, and therefore not being very 
intelligible, called his lady to help him read it. 
Between them they picked out the meaning of all 
but the ‘yf,’ which they could not understand. 
The lady proposed calling her chambermaid, because 
Betty, says she, has the best knack at reading bad 
spelling of any one I know. Betty came, and was 
surprised that neither sir nor madam could tell 
what ‘yf’ was. ‘Why,’ says she, ‘‘‘yf” spells 
‘* wife.” What else can it spell?’ And indeed it is 
a much better, as well as shorter, method of spelling 
‘wife’ than w.i.f.e, which in reality spells 
‘wifey.’” 

The above appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Sun. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


“Poor Doc Tray ” (10S. vi. 470).—Was 
he, then, no relation of ‘‘ Old Dog Tray ” ? 
Old dog Tray was ever faithful ; 
ld dog Tray was ever true ; 
And in these mutton pies 
I faintly recognize 
The flavour of my old dog Tray. 


The “ once popular ballad ” is Campbell’s | 


of ‘ The Harper ’ :— 

“On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was 
nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I; 


No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 


Tray was the name of a dog in Shak- 
#peare’s time. King Lear says :— 


The little dogs and all, 
‘Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 


E. YARDLEY. 


Surely whilst one reader may accept ‘ The 
Irish Harper’ as the ballad which first im- 
mortalized this term, one hundred other 
middle-aged readers will associate it with 
a popular song very general something like 
half a century ago! It was known as ‘ Poor 


Dog Tray,’ and to each verse these lines 
were appended :— 
Poor dog Tray is ever faithful, 
Grief cannot drive him away ; 
He is gentle and is kind, 
And you'll never, never find 
A better friend than poor dog Tray. 
Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 
[Mr. Hens has, we think, confused ** Poor Dog 
Tray ” with ‘Old Dog Tray,” and has consequently 
misquoted the latter song. | 


POLICE - OFFICE’: ‘‘ POLICE - COURT” 
(10 S. vi. 369, 414, 433).—* Police-court a 
is to be found in sec. 1. of the Licensing Act, 
1842 (5 & 6 Vict., c. 44), as follows :— 

* Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to empower any justices at petty 
sessions to give any such authority as aforesaid 
within any of the divisions assigned or to be 
assigned to any of the police courts already estab- 
lished or to be established within the imetropolitan 
= district, except in the borough of Southwark ; 
but,” &e. 

Police office or station.—See Public-Houses 
Acts Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
25 & 26 Vict., c. 35, sec. 19 :— 

**And may at the time be taken into custody by 
any officer of police or constable, and detained in 
any police office or station house, or other convenient 
place.” 

Police-office.—See Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ 
vol. ii. p. 855 (published 1827 ?) :— 

“Blowin, ‘an unfortunate girl,’ in the language 
of the police-offices. 

Police-court.—See wording of Public- 


/Houses Acts Amendment (Scotland) Act, 


1862, sec. 30 :— 

“Shall include any judge officiating in any court 
for the trial of police offences under the provisions of 
any local or general police Act.” 

“Police judge.”—25 & 26 Vict., ce. 35, 
sec. 25 :— 

“And, if adjudged by any magistrate or police 
judge of any royal or parliamentary burgh,” &e. 

* Police and Stipendiary Magistrates ” 
are mentioned in what purports to be 
verbatim copy of a Treasury Minute of 
14 June, 1859, quoted on p. 167 of High- 
more’s ‘Inland Revenue Regulation Acts,’ 
1896 edition. 

Highmore’s ‘Summary Proceedings in 
Inland Revenue Cases’ gives references to 
the under-mentioned Acts, viz., 2 & 3 Vict., 
c. 71, sec. 14; 11 & 12 Vict., c. 43, sec. 33 ; 
and 42 & 43 Vict., c. 49, sec. 20 (10), when 
speaking of “metropolitan police magis- 
trates.” 

An earlier instance of the use of the word 
“ police-court ” will, I fancy, be found in 
3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 46, entitled An Act to 
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enable Burghs in Scotland to establish a 
General System of Police. I have no copy 
of this Act, so cannot prove whether my 
surmise is correct or not—I copied secs. 46 
& 48 some years ago for another purpose. 
These sections enact that the records of the 
Police Commissioners “shall be received as 
evidence in all courts whatsoever in any case 
or matter concerning this Act.” 

I have just observed what appears to be 
@ peculiar synonym for the words police office, 
station, or court. It occurs in Hone’s 
‘Every-Day Book,’ vol. i. col. 768, which 
teads as follows :— 

“On the 8th of June, 1825, a publican in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel was charged at the 
Public Office, Bow Street, Mr. John Francis 
Panchaud, a foreigner,” &c. 

Since writing the preceding, I have looked 
.at ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates ‘ and ‘ The 
Harmsworth Encyclopedia.’ From these it 
would appear that the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan magistrates over the police 
eeased under 10 Geo. IV., 19 June, 1829, 
when the various forces were united as the 
Metropolitan Police. The word “ police- 
court ” will very likely be found in this Act, 
even if it is not used in the Act first estab- 
lishing the metropolitan magistracy, 1 Aug., 
1792. E. Ganpy. 


Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 


Royat Society or St. GeorceE (10 vi. 
430).—There need be no difficulty as to 
obtaining admission. F. W. should apply 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Howard Ruff, 241, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S8.1. 

Teignmouth. 


JOHNSON’S Poems (10 S. vi. 89, 155, 199, 
232, 293).—If Masor Yarrow Batpock 
consults ‘Pedigree VI. showing the De- 
acendents of John, First Lord Bristol,’ 
which is printed on p. 308, vol. ii. of ‘ The 
Diary of John Hervey’ (Wells, E. Jackson, 
1894), he will find that Dr. Johnson’s much- 
praised friend Henry Hervey, who married 
Miss Catherine Aston, was the fourth, not 
the third, son of the above-named Earl of 
Bristol. He will likewise find that Malone, 
whose note on this scapegrace of the house 
of Hervey is quoted, erred in more than one 
respect concerning him and his doings. With 
the aforesaid ‘ Diary’ Mr. E. Jackson pub- 
lished in three volumes 1,372 epistles, mostly 
by the first Earl of Bristol, addressed to 
both his wives, to his multitudinous children, 
his friends and dependents. These ‘“ Let- 
ter-Books”” abound in curious and highly 
characteristic details, including his lord- 


ship’s admonitions, lamentations, and remon- 
strances regarding his son Henry—appeals 
which are always pathetic, and frequently 
painful to a degree that sadly belies the 
omen attending the boy’s birth, which was 
thus recorded in the ‘ Diary ’ :— 

“1701. Jan. 5.—Sunday, between 7 and 8 in ye 
morning dear wife was Selioeed of a boy born with 
a cawle round his head.” 

On the following 

“Feb. 6.—Thursday, my said son was christend 
by Dr. Wake [Archbishop] and named Henry; ye 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Godolphin and ye Countess 
of Marleburrough answerd for him.” 

No one can appreciate Pope’s reference to 
‘all the Herveys ” until he has studied the 
Letter-Books now in question. This 
“all” included, besides three children by 
his first wife (Isabella Carr of Aswarby), not 
fewer than seventeen, to say nothing of 
triplets stillborn at Bath in the August and 
September following luckless Henry Hervey’s 
appearance on 5 January, 1701, and the 
stillborn boy of July, 1704. The later 
twenty-one children were the offspring of the 
earl’s second wife, his ‘‘ ever-new Delight,” 
Elizabeth, born Felton of Boxted. 

The four volumes here in question the 
world owes to the zeal and care of the 
Rev. 8. H. A. Hervey, of Wedmore Vicarage, 
Somerset, who has added to their wealth of 
matter copious notes, abstracts of the Earl 
of Bristo!’s household and family expenses, 
which are replete with curious details and 
various appendixes. O. 


JACQUES DROZ AND HIS SPECTACLE MECAN- 
IQUE (10 S. vi. 388).—This exhibition is 
mentioned in my ‘Charing Cross and its 
Neighbourhood,’ and possibly a description 
may be found in Mr. Mason’s collection of 
handbills, &c., in St. Martin’s Library, 
Charing Cross. The “ Spectacle” appears 
to have consisted of the Writing Boy of the 
older Droz, and the Pianoforte-Player of the 
younger. The latter figure, when perform- 
ing, followed its hands with its eyes, and at 
the conclusion of the piece bowed courteously 
to the audience. Droz’s Writing Boy was 
also publicly exhibited in Germany at a later 
period. Its wheelwork was so complica 
that no ordinary head would have been 
sufficient to decipher its manner of action $ 
when, however, we learn that the Boy and 
its constructor were suspected of the black 
art, and were imprisoned for a time by the 
Spanish Inquisition, with difficulty obtaining 
their freedom, we may infer, remarks 
Timbs, that even in those days the mystery of 
such a toy was great enough to excite doubts 
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as to its natural origin. See ‘Stories of 
Inventors and Discoverers in Science and 
the Usetul Arts,’ by John Timbs, 1860, p. 48. 
The * Great Room * where Droz exhibited | 
was apparently on the site of the present | 
“ Essex Serpent ’ Tavern, No. 6, King Street. | 
Peter Jacquet Droz was born at Chaux de 
Fond, in Neufchatel, in 1721. He was de- 
signed for the Church ; but a strong passion | 
for watch- and clock-making led him to adopt 
that occupation. He constructed with great 
ingenuity a pendulum composed of metals 
of different expansive powers, andla writing 
automaton, the motions of whose fingers and | 
arms exactly corresponded with those of a | 
living agent. Hedied 1790. Hisson Henry | 
Louis Jacquet, born in 1752, also became a | 
distinguished mechanician, and constructed | 
several ingenious works. The son died in 
1791. See Rose’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ where the 
second name is spelt, in both the above 
cases, With a ¢ instead of ans. Jacquée is 
a French surneme, however, and so Jacquet 
may be. J. Hotpen MacMIcHar.. 


** NEAR THE CHURCH AND FAR FROM Gop ” 
(10 8. vi. 389).—In a paper on ‘ Proverbs’ in 
the Folk-Lore Record, iii. 70, the Rev. J. 
Long says :— 

“*The nearer the church the further from God? | 
runs through Germany. France, Italy, Holland. In | 
Welsh it is * The nearer the chureh porch the 
further from Paradise.” But this is probably a 
mere loan.” 

The saying has Jong been current in this 
country. Bishop Andrewes, in his sermon 
on the Nativity, preached before James J. 
(1622), said: ‘* With us the nearer, lightly 
the farther off: our proverb is, you know. 
“the nearer the church the farther from 
God.” Fuller quotes the proverb in his 
‘Worthies’ (1811), ii. 5. Spenser in ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar ’ (1579). July, has : — 

To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, 
Has bene an old-sayd sawe. 

In the ‘New English Dictionary” s.v. 
‘Church,’ Dr. Murray gives a still earlier 
example. His reference is a. 1450: MS. 
Douce, 52, 15, “‘ The nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Crist.” 

The saying was clearly proverbial five 


hundred years ago. G. L. ApPERSON. 


This would seem to possess an English, 
and not a Scotch source, inasmuch as it is | 
found in a note attached to two of Swift’s | 
lines. These lines are a portion of his) 
fiendishly clever ‘Legion Club,’ a poem 
saved by the recording hand of Lord Chester- | 
field, struck by its power. The lines and 
note read :— 


Making good my granddam’s jest, 
** Near the church” you know the rest.* 

** On a scrap of paper containing the memorials 
respecting the Dean’s tamily in vol. i,, Appendix, 
No. 1, there occurs the following lines, apparently 
the rough draught of the passage in the text :— 

Making good that proverb odd, 
Near the church and far from God, 
Against the church direct is placed, 
Like it both in head and waist.” 

Sir Walter Scott might have made the 
note, for the edition of Swift before me is 
edited by him. J. Grae: 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 

The *‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Near,’ 
adv., 4, gives two quotations which carry 
the proverb back six centuries. J. Heywood, 
‘Proverbs and Epigrams,’ 1562, has ‘‘ The 
nere to the churche the ferther from God ” ; 
and Robert Mannyng, of Brunne, 1303, has 
‘“pe nere pe cherche, pe fyrper fro God.” 


| There are other quotations, but not older, 


s.v. Church,’ 12. L. R. M. StRAcHAN. 


Heidelberg, Germany. 

The proverb was used in 1614 by Camden 
(‘ Remaines,’ p. 313)!: “The nearer the 
church the farther from God.’ His collec- 
tion of ‘ Proverbs,’ as he tells us (p. 301), is 


_made up of “some of the selectest and most 


vsuall amongst vs,” so I take it that this one 
was known long before his time. 
JOHN T. CuRRY. 


Ray says that this is a French proverb, 
* Prés de l’église Join de Dieu”: and it is so 


| given in Bohn’s ‘ Polyglot of Foreigu Pro- 
yg 


verbs,’ 1857, in company with a similar 
saying, namely, ‘‘ Prés du moustier & messe: 
le dernier”: but it also occurs as an Italian 
proverb, *‘ Vicino alla chiesa, lontan da Dio,” 
and in German proverb-lore as ‘“ Je naher 
der Kirche je weiter von Gott.” 

J. Hotpen MaAcMIcHAEL. 


The saying here is ‘‘ The nearer the church 
the farther from God.” R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 
[T. M. W. also refers to Heywood’s ‘ Proverbes.’] 


KirRKE WuHiteE (10 S. vi. 427).—Some: 
account of the practice which IXirke White 
calls laying on the “ happing coal” is given 
at 9S. ix. 117. 

A correspondence upon the right estimate 
of Kirke White appeared in The Standard 
from the 18th to the end of July, ees 

W. 


There can be little doubt that the two 
friends to whom Southey refers in the extract 
given are Wordsworth and Coleridge. He: 
would not have said of any other contem- 
poraries that “no persons living better 
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understand what poetry is, nor have given 
better proofs of it.” 

White’s “‘happing coal” is called in 
Scotland the “gathering coal,” and is 
correctly defined by Jamieson as “a large 
piece of coal, used for keeping in the kitchen- 
fire through the night, and put on the embers 
after they have been gathered together.” 
In support of his definition the lexicographer 
‘quotes as follows from Bald’s * Coal Trade 
-of Scotland,’ p. 60 :— 

* Another demand for large blocks of coals is, for 
the servants to make what is termed gatheriny-coals 
in the kitchen; the largest pieces are carefully 
preserved for this purpose.” 

Tuomas BAYNE. 

Hovses oF Hisrortcat (10 8S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356).—The Morning 
Post of 30 November contained the following: 


** Wilberforce and Clapham.—In connection with 
the indication by the London County Council of | 
houses in the Metropolis which have been the resi- | 
dences of dstingniched individuals, a_ tablet has | 
heen erected on 111, Broomwood-road, Clapham, to | 
indicate the fact that on a site Hobsons Ph to the | 
rear of that house formerly stood Broomwood | 
House, where William Wilberforce resided during | 
the successful campaign against slavery in which he 
took a leading part.” H 

W. H. Peer. | 


Victor CLAUDE PERRIN, DUKE OF BEL- | 


(10 S. vi. 428).—As I doubt whether 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ will give the 
Duke of Bellune’s arms, I extract them from 
the ‘ Annuaire de la Pairie et de la Noblesse,’ | 
by M. Borel d’Hauterive, 1853, p. 163 :— 
‘*Parti,au | d’azur,au dextrochére armé dargent, | 
le brassard cloué d'or, tenant une épée dargent | 
garnie dor et mouvant du flanc dextre; au 2) 
dor, au lion de sable, a la fasce brochant de gueules : 
au chef brochant des dues de l’Empire.” 
The present duke has no son, and as his only 
brother is a priest the title will become 
-extinct on his death. His elder daughter was | 
on 12 April, 1888, created Viscountess Juro- 
menha in Portugal, her grandmother, the wife | 
of the second duke, having belonged to an old | 
Portuguese family. Full genealogical par- 
ticulars of the family can be obtained by 
consulting the various editions of the 
‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ Rvuvienry. 
Chertsey. 


E. C. Brewer’s ScHoot at MILE END 
(10 S. vi. 69).—This school was established 
at Mile End, Eaton, Norwich, by Mr. John 
Sherren Brewer, who, no doubt, was the 
proprietor in 1838. He died in the year 
1845. His eldest son was the late Prof. 
John Sherren Brewer. Another son was 
the late Rev. Dr. E. Cobham Brewer, the 
well-known author of the ‘ Dictionary of 


Phrase and Fable,’ ‘ Reader’s Handbook,’ 
the ‘Guide to Science,’ and other educa- 
tional works. He succeeded his father; 
and in his time the school was affiliated to 
KXing’s College, London, and was known 
as King’s College School. It had a great 
reputation. The school ceased to exist 
some forty years ago. The dwelling-house 
remains; but the schoolroom has been 
pulled down. W. T. Bewnsty. 


MapAME Tussaup’s WAxworkKs AT CAm- 
BERWELL (10 8. vi. 327, 375).—In the intro- 
duction to the official catalogue of Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition the following explicit 
statement occurs :— 

“At the outset Madame Tussaud exhibited her 
collection in the Strand. Subsequently it was re- 
moved to Blackheath, then the residence of the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline ; and 
later her figures were displayed in almost every 
considerable town in the United Kingdom. It was 
not until 1833 that the exhibition found a per- 
manent home in London. The premises she at first 
secured were in Baker Street.” 

The date of Madame Tussaud’s advent in 
this country does not transpire, but her col- 
lection of waxworks may possibly have been 
exhibited in Camberwell at some time prior 
to 1833. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Hakluytus Posthumus or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. XVII, X VILL, 
and XIX. (Glasgow, J. MacLehose & Sons.) 

Tue noble task undertaken by Messrs. MacLehose 

& Sons of rendering generally accessible the collec- 

tions of Hakluyt, Coryat, and Purchas trembles on 

the point of completion, but a single volume— 
presumably to be largely occupied with index and 
other, in a sense, episodical matter—being requisite 
to the accomplishment of the effort. In its pro- 
gress, as our readers are aware, the scheme, 
ambitious as it was trom the outset, has received 
further development. Kaempfer’s authoritative 
and_veracious * History of Japan’ and Lithgow’s 
profoundly interesting * Travels and Painful Pere- 
grinations,’ constituting what is collectively called 

a‘ Library of Travels,” rest already on the shelves. 

Capt. John Smith’s ‘Travels,’ including the 

‘General History of Virginia and the Summer 

Isles,’ are in the press; and Fynes Moryson’s 

‘Itinerary,’ never previously reprinted since its 

appearance in folio in 1617, is promised for speedy 

production. 

The later volumes of the Purchas are of para- 
mount interest. Dealing principally with ex- 
plorations in America, they are largely occupied 
with Spanish treacheries, persecutions, and iniqui- 
ties, and incidentally with conflicts between Spanish 
and English vessels. First comes an abbreviation 


of the ‘Travels of Hulderike Schnirdel in the River 
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of Plate” undertaken 1534 to 1554, including the 
tierce Indian assault upon ‘* Buenas Aeres.” Then 
comes a_ revised oat corrected account of the 
“Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins on his 
Voyage in the South Seas,’ followed by a note by 
Master John Ellis, one ot his captains. ‘A very 
briefe relation of an Englishman which had beene 
thirteen Yeares Captive to the Spaniards in Peru 
ends with a surprisingly edifying piece of piety: 
*T arrived at the Recullvers the seventh of De- 
cember, 1603, being since my departure from Eng- 
land thirteene yeares aud nine moneth of captivity, 
for the which the Lord be praised, and make me 
thanktull all the dayes of my life. Amen.” French 
and Portuguese relations follow, uniform in de- 
scription otf the cruelty of the Spaniards to the 
Indians, and include the *Commentaries Royall 
written by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. day 
The severest arraignment of Spanish atrocities 
appears in vol. xviii. from the venerable Bishop of 
hoes, Bartholomew de Las Casas, himself a 
Spaniard, whose relations moved the Emperor 
Charles V. to demonstrations of sorrow and_ to 
attempts — futile and unavailing — at legislation. 
‘Further note,” says the bishop, ‘*that in what 
part of the Indies the Spanish have come, they have 
evermore exercised against the Indians, these inno- 
cent peoples, the cruelties aforesaid and oppressions 
pesado and invented day by day new torments, 
huger and monstrouser, becomming every day more 


any intelligence of the misfortunes which have 
occurred. 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES. 

The Story of Patient Griselda, from the Clerk's Tale 
of Geottrey Chaucer. Done_into Modern English 
by Walter William Skeat, Litt.D. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Faust: a Drama. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Translated by Anna Swanwick. Illustrated by 
Gilbert James. (Same Publishers.) 

The Song of Songs. With an Introductory Note and 
Photogravures after Eight Drawings by Gilbert 
James. (Same Publishers.) 

La Vita Nuova. By Dante Alighieri. Translated 
and illustrated by Photogravures after Paintings 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Same Publishers.) 

Nymphidia ; or, the Court of Fairy. By Michael. 
Drayton. With Eight Photogravures atter Draw- 
ings by Thomas Maybank. (Same Publishers.) 

IN producing in a popular shape in ** The Photo- 

gravure Series” the story of Patient Griselda as 

narrated in * The Canterbury Tales,’ Messrs. Rout- 
ledge have availed themselves of the brilliant 
modernization of Prof. Skeat. This rendering of 
the great pat is accompanied by a few notes, 
literary and philological, and by eight designs by 

Mr. Gilbert James, executed in the highest order: 

of photogravure. 

a including in ‘*The Photogravure Series” an 


eruell.” The details of persecution and infamy | edition of Goethe's ‘Faust’ the publishers have 

narrated, harrowing to read after so many cen- | taken the popular rendering of Anna Swanwick, 

turies, Purchas calls a ‘“‘ Spanish farewell.” After | while for the ers designs they have had 


it come French voyages to America, both in 
Florida and Canada. First among these are the 
adventures of Samuel Champlain, the founder of 
Quebec, and after them those of his associate, 
Monsieur de Monts, a Protestant and a soldier of 
Henri Quatre. Following these things is the first 
plantation of English colonies in Virginia, a patent 
for which had been obtained from Queen Elizabeth 
**of glorious memory” by Sir Walter Raleigh, “a 
man more famous than happy. Sufticiently high 
and mighty were the proceedings with the Spaniards. 


Sir Richard Greenevile’s actions regarding them : 
“The Spaniard promised to furnish them with 
victuals, but did not, whereupon they took 
two Frigates.” The most interesting portion of 
vol. xviil. is ‘The Description of Virginia’ by Capt. 
John Smith, enlarged out of his written notes. 
This goes in part over the ground of Smith’s famous 
book, and introduces the same adventures therein 
deseribed, including those of the Indian Princess 
Pocahontas and her father Powhattan. 
In vol. xix. further American records are given, in- 
cluding Capt. John Smith’s ‘ Historie of Bermudas 
or Summer Islands” and extracts from the same 
author’s ‘New England’s Trialls.” This deeply 
interesting portion of the work ends with ‘The 
Plantation of Newfoundland.’ ie close of the 
volume consists of an animated and authoritative 
account of the events connected with the prepara- 
tion and defeat of the so-styled Invincible Armada. 
Anything more inspiriting and heroical than this is 
not readily to be conceived. During the height of 
the calamity the — monarch was deluded 
with intelligence of the capture and death of Drake, 


of Catholic outbreaks in England, and_of the 
Scotchmen taking up arms against the English. 
He is told how in England pains of death and loss 
of goods are decreed against the communication of 


| recourse to Mr. Gilbert « 
/is conspicuous in the series. Notable among the 
designs are those of ‘The Casket of Jewels,’ ‘The 
| Spinning Wheel,’ and ‘ The Evil Spirit.’ They are 


ames, Whose artistic work 


full of colour. | ‘ 
A species of dramatic complexion is given ‘The 


| Song of Songs’ in comprising it in “The Photo- 


gravure Series.” This is obtained by arranging the 


‘whole under days, and prefacing each day with 


fairly elaborate scenic directions. The difficult 


/opening of chap. vii. is omitted, otherwise, with 
There is something naive about the description of | 
}and accompanied by an attempted exegesis, which 


few alterations, the Authorized Version is followed, 


may or may not win acceptance. The designs are 
becomingly reticent. 

The translation by Dante Gabriel Rossetti of the 
‘Vita Nuova’ of Dante is accompanied by reproduc- 
tions by photogravure of the eminently characteristic: 
designs of the translator. In praise of such a work 
it is almost superfluous to speak. The translation— 
the best that has been accomplished—set the seal 
upon the reputation of Rossetti as a poet, and the 
illustrations are among the painter’s noblest work. 
Six well-executed photogravures adorn the ‘ Vita 
Nuova.’ *The Boat of Love’ forms a frontispiece ; 
three beautiful designs are from ‘ Dante’s Dream,’ 
and two others consist respectively of the ‘ Salutatio 
Beatricis’ and ‘ Beata Beatrix.’ ‘Two more designs, 

presenting ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ and ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’ illustrate the fifth book of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
which is given in Longfellow’s translation. To 
Dante students and to lovers of Rossetti this 
beautiful work makes equally direct appeal. 

During three centuries neglected Pe all but un- 
known, bewitching poem Nymphidia ; 
or, the Court of Fairy,’ is at length published in a 
form worthy of its merits. Eight happy designs by 
Mr. Maybank show the jealousy of Oberon, the 
flirtation of his wife (Queen Mab, not Titania) with 
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Pigwiggin, the protection afforded their indiscreet 
amours by Proserpina, and other matters of fairy 
scandal. Drayton's treatment of the fairies antici- 
yates that of Herrick, Sir John Mennis, and the 

uchess of Newcastle, and follows that of Shake- 
speare in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ It is 
refreshing to tind his fairy poems accorded treat- 
ment so artistic, and issued in so popular and 
attractive a form. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Austin Dobson. (Frowde.) 
THE present attractive edition of the poetical works 
of Goldsmith, now first included among ‘* The 
Oxford Poets,” owes much to the care of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, whose fluent and erudite pen has_ con- 
tributed a valuable introduction, biographical and 
critical, and has revelled in explanatory notes. 
Almost alone in the series, the present work, in 
addition to a portrait, which is that by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, has numerous illustrations. These in- 
clude other portraits, facsimiles, and a series of six 
designs from acquatints by S. Alken of sketches by 
R. H. Newell, which appeared first in the edition 
of the poetical works published by the latter in 
181], with drawings by Westall, Bewick, Nesbit, 
Stothard, and others. Though one of the smallest, 
this is far from being one of the least interesting 
volumes of the series. 


Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by Christopher 
Stone. (Frowde.) 

A NEw light has been cast on this dainty little 
volume by Admiral Cyprian A. G. Bridge in a 
valuable introduction upon sea songs. According 
to the Admiral’s statement, sailors had, until ‘ta 
date within living memory, a set of folk-songs of 
their own, composed and sung by their own 
minstrels, and almost, perhaps quite, unknown to 
their fellow - countrymen on shore.” Of these 
“Fore-bitters,” as they were called, since in the 
Royal Navy the term ‘‘sea song” was unknown, 
Mr. Stone has given an interesting selection. A 
few of them belong to the well-known and spirited 
muse of Charles Dibdin. The earlier aa more 
representative are taken, by permission of Dr. 
Furnivalland the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth, from 
the Roxburghe and Bagtord Ballads, edited by Mr. 
Ebsworth for the Ballad Society: from Mr. Ashton’s 
‘Real Sailor Songs’; from Halliwell’s ‘ Early Naval 
Ballads’ (Percy Society); and from other fairly 
recondite sources, including D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to 
Purge Melancholy’ and ‘N. & QQ.) Among many 
**Fore-bitters” quoted may be included ‘Tom 
Tough,’ which was discussed ante, pp. 210, 252, 291. 
In an admirable collection are songs of Shakespeare, 
Andrew Cherry, Sheridan, Campbell, Allan Cunning- 
ham, O’Keete, Cowper, Lovelace, Gay, Lords Mul- 
grave and Dorset, and other less-known singers. A 
more appetizing volume in its class is not to be 
desired, hardly to be imagined. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. 

Edited with Notes by Walter Jerrold. (Frowde.) 
Ir cannot be other than pleasant to have in the 
Oxford edition of the poets, with all the attendant 
luxuries of type, paper, and binding that the use of 
the phrase connotes, the poetical works (for the first 
time complete) of Thomas Hood. That Hood is a 
poet whose every thought breathes a message 
which humanity cannot safely reject may not 
be said, and we do not regard as over-important 


the task of collection Mr. Walter Jerrold has accom- 
plished. A poet none the less Hood is, and one 
whose every serious line should be kept. So excel- 
lent a thinker and handicraftsman is he that his 

most trifling work—even his scattered fragments— 
can be read with amusement or pleasure. The- 
pom now given are not, as in the best and most 

amiliar of previous editions, divided arbitrarily 
under serious and comic—an unsatisfactory arrange- 

ment—but are placed approximately in the order of 
their appearance. Mr. Jerrold supplies a good intro- 
duction and some serviceable notes, literary and 
bibliographical. We should scarcely have expected 
Hood’s poems to occupy near eight hundred pages.. 
A reproduction, by Mr. Emery Walker, of a like- 
ness in the National Portrait Gallery makes a good 
frontispiece to the volume. The edition is issued 
in two shapes, almost equally handsome and attrac- 
tive. Our own preference is loyal to that on India 
paper. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic: a History. By 
John Lothrop Motley. With an Introduction by 
Clement Shorter. 3 vols. (Frowde.) 

THovGH the earliest of Motley’s histories, first pub- 

lished in 1855, ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ 

is the most picturesque, and perhaps the sagest of 
his works. It thoroughly merits its inclusion in 

‘**The World’s Classics,” in which, with an appre- 

ciative introduction by Mr. Shorter, it now appears, 

and in which also it takes a prominent place. 


wEschylus: the Seven Plays in English Verse. B 
Lewis Campbell.— Essays and Sketches. By Leig 
Hunt. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson.—Matthew 
Arnold’s Poems. Introduction by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. (Frowde.) 

Ix further additions to ‘‘ The World’s Classics” the 

place of honour belongs to Prof. Campbell's admir- 

able translation of A¢schylus, originally produced 
in 1890, and now first issued in a dace form. 

The ‘ Agamemnon’ in this version has been given 

before select audiences in Edinburgh and London. 

The lyrics in this translation are capitally rendered. 

Leigh Hunt's ‘ Essays and Sketches’ furnish good 

specimens of the author’s lighter, perhaps his 

lightest style. The edition of Matthew Arnold isa 
miracle of cheapness. 


An Introduction to Comparative Philology. By J.M. 
Edmonds, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Ix this useful manual, founded to some extent on 
Brugmann’s ‘Short Comparative Grammar,’ Mr. 
Edmonds has kept in view the requirements of | 
sixth-form boys in our classical schools. The 
chapters on the ‘ History of Comparative Philology 
and Language’ and the ‘Study of Language’ give 
much interesting information in a small space, and 
the sketch of the * History of the Alphabet,’ and 
of the ‘ Aryan Languages,’ cannot fail to interest 
any intelligent lad. With reference to the alphabet, 
too much importance must not be given to the fact 
that the names of the letters are significant in 
Hebrew, and not in Greek (p. 67), as we know that 
quite a new set of meanings, tree names, were 
attributed to them in Irish in comparatively modern 

times. 

In some of his philological equations the author 
puts a strain on the receptivity of his readers, as, 
é.g., When he asserts that the Latin sorbus, service 
tree, is the counterpart of the English sword (p. 180). 
How do the meanings correspond? In matters of 
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pronunciation we doubt very much his obiter dicta 
that gur/ is now the generally recognized * correct 
pronunciation of gir/, and that father and farther 
are exact homophones. In his occasional excursions 
into English philology Mr. Edmonds comes sadly 
to grief. He revives M. Miiller’s unfortunate guess 
that sreefhear? stands for (an imaginary) s:reetard 
with the same sutiix as s/vggard, notwithstanding 
sweetharte in Chaucer and other writers of the 
fourteenth century. The phrase ‘hitter end” is 
alleged (p. 131) to be a misunderstanding of ‘* better 
end” in Gokes, although more than a century earlier 
Capt. John Smith had ** bifter’s end,” a bitter being 
(as he explains) a turn of a cable about the bits 
(‘Seaman's Grammar, 1627, p. 30). See GS, iii. 26. 
Moreover, a purist in language should not say that 
one thing is ** different fo” another. 


Classic Tales. With an Introduction by C. 8. 
Fearenside, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ix including in the excellent * York Library ” the 
collection of ‘Classic Tales” an expedient and 
noteworthy change has been made, in the substitu- 
tion for Swift’s ‘Gulliver's Travels” of Walpole’s 
‘Castle of Otranto.” Besides being long enough to 
constitute in itself a volume of the series, ‘Gulliver 
forms part of the edition of Swift included in the 
concurrent series of ** The Standard Library.” It 
belonged also to a different date from * Rasselas, 
*The Vicar of Waketield,’ the ‘Sentimental Jour 
ney.’ and * Otranto, all of which appeared between 
1759 and 1768. The ‘Classic Tales” are ushered in 
by a singularly erudite and helpful introduction. 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al Madinah 
and Meccah. By Capt. Sir Richard Burton. With 
an Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vols. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Brrtoy’s account of his hazardous exploit forms 
another appropriate addition to Messrs. Bell's 
reprints. It is written _With its author's cus- 
tomary exactness and spirit, and is one of the 
greatest hooks of Eastern travel. We can readily 
accept the assertion of the editor that it is due to 
the supervision of the MS. by Sir Gardner W ilkin- 
son that the whole is fit for publication. The 
lacune caused by his supervision are easily trace- 
able. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Edward Hutton. (De La 
More Press.) 

A patxty little volume containing the complete 

poetical works of Edgar Allan Poe forms the latest 

addition to ‘* The King’s Classics ” of Mr. Alexander 

Moring. It has a clever and discriminating intro- 

duction, biographical and critical, by Mr. Edward 

Hutton, and is at once the prettiest and the most 

authoritative edition of the poems, which have 

always had great admirers. 
Who’s Who, 1907, (A. & C. Black.) 

Tuts most indispensable of directories, which has 

been well described as the nearest approach we 

yossess to a ‘ Biographie des Contemporains,’ puts 
in its annual appearance, and is larger and fuller 
than before. s experience testifies, the list of 


biographies is largely augmented, and the whole is 
now a trustworthy guide to most people concerning 
whom curiosity can be felt or inquiry can be made. 
It is accompanied by The Who's Who Year-Book, 
another invaluable compilation, made up of the 
tables once a popular feature in ‘ Who’s Who,’ but 


now published separately in order that ‘Who's 
Who’ may be more en what it professes to 
be, a biographical annual. 


We have already given our hearty commendation 
to Mana Names, by A. W. Moore, a new and 
cheaper edition of which has just been issued by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


AN ambitious scheme is put forward by Mr. Farmer 
in the series of ** Early English Dramatists,” to the 
merits of some few of the opening volumes of which 
we have drawn attention. The second series in- 
cludes a collection of seventy plays, the texts of 
which are from photographic facsimiles of the 
original copies—rare in every instance, and in some 
cases unique—or from a newly undertaken collation 
of different editions, where such exist. This con- 
stitutes the most serious, laudable, and promising 
attempt yet made to furnish a corpus of the early 
English drama such as we have long demanded. A 
singularly attractive programme is put forward, 
and may be obtained from the offices of the English 
Drama Society, 18, Bury Street, W.C. 

‘Women Types: THE VENUS, THE JUNO, THE 
MINERVA,’ is the title of a new work by ** Da Libra,” 
which will be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will present, in a series of historical 
sketches, the characteristics of the women of the 
classical times as compared with those of their 
sisters of the present day. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the foilowing 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in immediately after the exact 
ieading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


H. B. L. (‘* Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds ”). 
—‘? Henry IV.,’ V. ii. 48. 

CorRIGENDA, — Ante, p. 456, col. 2, ll. 6, 7, for 
“blaudr” read b/audr ; tor bleap” read b/Zap. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES. EVELYN’S DIARY, EDITED BY DOBSON. 

THE PASSING OF KOREA. SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN. 

CHRISTMAS READING ;—The Second Book of Tobiah ; The Basket of Fate ; The Trampling of the 
Lilies ; Uncle William; Ann Boyd; The Strayings of Sandy; Marguerite’s Wonderful Year ; 
A Boy’s Marriage; Waifs of Circumstance ; Richard Hawkwood ; The Manager’s Box; The 
Patriots of the South; The Power of the Past; Growth; The Millmaster; The Girls of 
Inverbarns ; The Stronger Power; The Simple Plan ; Ian of the Orcades ; The Red Burgee ; 
Back o’ the Moon ; Women and the West ; New Chronicles of Don Q ; The Empty House. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Aftermath of War; Dictionary of Political Phrases; Book-Prices 
Current ; Race Prejudice: Mr. Yeats’s Poems; Sea, Camp, and Stage; The ‘‘ National” 
Pickwick ; Two ‘‘ Oxford” Poets ; History of Classical Scholarship; Nordau’s Paradoxes and 
Conventional Lies ; Swan Fountain Pen. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. . 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE; OXFORD NOTES; ‘THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY’; W. J. CRAIG; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Native Races of Australia ; Popular Science ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—In Constable’s Country; Landscape Painting; Crome’s Etchings; The National 
Gallery—Foreign Catalogue ; The New English Art Club ; Minor Exhibitions ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ The Kingdom’; The Vicar of Wakefield ; Gossip ; Performances Next 


Week. 
DRAMA :—The Weavers ; Macbeth ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM for December 8 contains Articles on 


‘THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. A MEMOIR OF SIDNEY HERBERT. 
‘THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Far Horizon ; The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor ; The White House; The 


Old Country ; As Ye Have Sown ; Smoke in the Flame ; The Hearth of Hutton; The Enemy’s 
Camp ; Whom God hath Joined ; The Ark of the Curse ; La Juive. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Hohenlohe Memoirs; The Heart of England; Adam Bede; Scenes 
from Clerical Life ; The Songs of Sidi Hammo ; A Lodge in the Wilderness; A Girl of Dreams ; 
Who’s Who; The Publisher’s Circular. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

MISS MARY BATESON; THE CASE OF LAMB’S LETTERS; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Books ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Tomb of Hatshopsitu; Chats on Old Prints; The Old Engravings of England ; 
Some Recent Books on Greek Art; Pictures at the Rowley Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC -—Madame Patti's Farewell; Symphony Concerts; M. Risler’s Beethoven Recitals; M. Buhlig’s 
Recital ; Joachim Concerts ; Songs for Children ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; The Eumenides at Cambridge ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


OLIVER ELTON’S LIFE OF FREDERICK YORK POWELL 
AND 
R. P. SKINNER’S ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 


The ATHEN ELUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 
Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


EDINBURGH. LEICESTER. 
BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. ON- 
BRADFORD, HULL. LIVERPOOL. NOTTINGHAM. 
BRISTOL. LEEDS. MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD, 

These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train, Also 
List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 


LONDON. 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 
(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
And at Albert Square, Manchester. 


“ Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.” — Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s, 


BRADSHAW'S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position ot Railways in all parts of the World. 
It gives, briefly, tbe past history and present condition of 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 
panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 
One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 


showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. ; and at Manchester. 


‘There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the 
Waterways, 

BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Director: FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Ltd., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others. 
= for business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 
inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a. 
mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.; and at Manchester. 
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